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III.— ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE VOCATIVE. 
Lyric Poets. 

The rjBos of the interjection with the vocative in the Lyric Poets 
is much the same as in Homer, 1 and denotes impatience, famili- 
arity, or lack of reserve. The sphere of familiarity is extended 
so as, rarely however, to include the gods, and the use is wider. 
Taking the Lyric Poets as given in Hiller, also Pindar, Bacchy- 
lides, and Timotheus, the vocative is used with the interjection 
184 times, with it omitted, 461 times. That is, the interjection is 
used with but 28$ of the vocatives. In general, those poets who 
are most familiar in tone use the interjection most. Theognis 
in the first Eleg. omits the interjection 123 times and uses it but 
5; while the coarser Eleg. B has the interjection 17 times and 
omits it but 7. Alcaeus, Anacreon, the Scholia, and the Carmina 
Popularia have the interjection with nearly 6o</c of the vocatives, 
while Stesichorus with 4 vocatives has no interjection, and Alcman 
has but one in 11, and that one & &\e ialfiov, frag. 79, reveals the 
tone. Pindar has 65 in 205. Where Pindar is most stately he is 
very sparing of the interjection. In the First Olympian "Pindar is 
consciously treading a lofty measure", and so although there are 
five vocatives, there are no interjections, while the Sixth Isthmian, 
of a very different rj(><>s, has the same number of vocatives, each 
with &. Pindar assumes a peculiar attitude towards the Muses, 
and regards them as his own familiar friends. He is the first 
Greek poet to say 5 Moiaa or a> Moio-ai. Although the Muses are 
addressed 16 times by others of the Lyric Poets, the vocatives 
MoOera and Movcrat are never used with the interjection by them, 
Pindar is the only Lyric Poet who uses & in speaking to the 
Muses; cf. O. 10, 3; 11, 18; N. 3, 1 ; I. 6, 57. This presumption 
of Pindar's did not escape the notice of Aristophanes who in his 
parody of Pindar departs from his own usual custom and says 
& Movaa, Av. 905. For the proofs that this is a parody on Pindar, 
see Scholiast and Kock on Av. 905. 

A striking proof of the familiar tone of the interjection is the 
fact that in addresses to the watSiKd it is always used. 

1 See A. J. P. XXIV, 192 ff. and XXV, 81 ff. 
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The single exception to this, among 21 examples, is Theog. 
1249, where this vocative coming in a series of vocatives, each 
with the interjection, hardly violates the rule. Similar is Pindar's 
& vmSes, Frag. 122, 6 addressed to the courtesans of Corinth. 
At the other extreme lie the dignified patronymics which do not 
take the interjection. Theog. 25, 57, 61, 79, 129, 143, 191, 377, 
541,738, 1 197; Alcman7a; Archil. 7, 1 ; 76, 1; Sol. 19,3; Anacreon 
103; Pind. P. 1,71; 5,45, 118; 9,30; N. 7, 70; 9,28; 10,76. In 
the four places where the patronymic takes an interjection, the 
reserve implied in the form of the word is lost in the tone of the 
whole. Arch. 96, 1, 2> KijpuWS)/' axvvp.evr) o-KVTti\r). Alcaeus 76 is of a 
similar tone. In Anac. 74, S> /Wro/cXe/Si), irpwrov oiKripw (j>i\ai>, the 
patronymic is used in pity, hence the interjection, and the other 
example, Simon. 98, is in the last words of a dying son to his 
father, and is certainly familiar. 

In the speech of the gods the interjection is not used, cf. 
Hipponax 25, Pind. O. 6, 62, 13, 67, P. 9, 30. The one exception 
is where Aphrodite uses the extremely familiar 'a Srdircp', Sappho 
I, 20. 

Taken as a whole, the only conclusion for the Lyric Poets is 
that the vocative ordinarily does not have the interjection, and 
that the interjection, when used, indicates a throwing off of reserve, 
either to denote stress, familiarity, or emotion. 

Herodotus. 

The use of the interjection in Herodotus is strikingly similar 
to that of Sophocles, and the proportions are exactly the same, 
as each uses the interjection with 60$ of the vocatives. The 
exact number for Herodotus, omitting the oracles, is vocative with 
<5> 171, without & 116. He too uses the interjection with parti- 
ciples, with adjectives used as substantives, and in appeals to the 
inanimate; and like Sophocles, he does not use the interjection 
with proper names of persons. The vocative of proper names of 
persons is used without S> 47 times, with it but twice. The rough 
speech of Adeimantus to Themistocles, VIII, 59, & eefwrroKkees 

cv Toun ayixri oi npoe^aviarrdfifvot paizTi^ovrai. IS Certainly unusual both 

in its thought and manner. In I 32, Solon twice uses the inter- 
jection in reply to the impatient and vexed Croesus, Kpolaos hi 
oir(px8ets tine. With no violations of this rule in Aesch. or Soph, 
and these two out of 49 in Her., it is evident that the omission of 
& is no accident, and that the familiar tone of the interjection was 
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out of place with proper names of persons. "Sir Walter" is the 
English equivalent for the vocative without the interjection, 
" Walter " for the vocative with it. Exactly in keeping with this is 
the fact that before such expressions as <"u8pes o-vppaxoi, SvSpts 
o-TpaTiarai, Svdpes ' Adqvawt the interjection is not used, while with 
iivSpes omitted in names of peoples, the interjection is always used. 

I, 125, i, Ilipo-ai, but 126, avbpes Ueptrai; VIII, 140, <a ' A8r)valoi, but 
ap&pff Adrjvaloi', IX, 26, at AaKedaipovioi, but avSpes 27rapTtTJTai. Herod- 

otus has 38 examples of this use of wbpes, I, 126, III, 71, 73, 83, 137. 
IV, 3, 98, 133, 136, 139, 158, V, 91, 98, 109. VI, 9, 11, 85, 97, 130. 
VII, 8, 13, 135, 150, 158, 172, VIII, 22, 24, 118, 140, IX, 9, 21, 
26, 45, 6o, 82, 87, 89, 98. The only one of all these that has the 
interjection is IX, 89, where the fleeing Artabazus says &> civSpes 
OeaaaXoL The use of the interjection here may be intended to 
picture his perplexity, or his coarseness. 

Sophocles also always omits the interjection in the use of 

kindred expressions, Ajax, 565, t'ivBpet d<T7riori;per, Jig, avbpes <j)iKoi 
O. R. 5*2, avbpes 770X1THI, O. C. I579> avbpes iroKirai. 

These two classes, the vocative of proper names of persons, 
and phrases with dvbpes, cover about three-fourths of the vocatives 
without the interjection in Herodotus. 

These two following examples from the words of Croesus 
show well the distinction between the vocative without the inter- 
jection, and the vocative with it. I, 30, when Croesus wishes 
to flatter Solon, and to be flattered by him he says, SeXve 'AdtjvaU, 

irap fjpeas yap nepi o~to \6yos anlKTai 7voW6s Kai (To<pi7]S tj}s ar/s Kai irkavrjs 

kt\. but when the reply provokes him he says, *Q |cik 'AfyvaU, f) 8' 

r]p.tTtpt) evbmp.ovir) ovra roi direpprnTat c's to prjbtv, axrre oiSe iSiioreav avbpav 

A^iovs fjpeas inoit)o-as ; and it is in reply to this that Solon uses the 
only interjection used with the proper name of a person, except 
the taunt of Adeimantus to Themistocles quoted above. 

Hence also the familiar family greetings such as father, mother, 
wife, son, and daughter have the interjection; cf. I, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
in, 121. Ill, 3, 50, 52, 53, 69, 119 (bis) 134 (bis). V, 19 bis. VI. 
68, 69 (bis). VII, 16, /3. No exceptions to this rule. 

Euripides. 

The percentage of vocatives with the interjection is lower in 
Euripides than in Sophocles and Herodotus. The exact figures 
for Euripides are, omitting the fragments, vocatives with inter- 
jection 1144, without 971. The interjection is used with 54 per 
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cent of the vocatives in Euripides, with 60 per cent in Sophocles 
and Herodotus. 

The rules for the use of the interjection are: 

I. The vocative of the participle, when used without the noun 
or when the noun is used in apposition to the participial phrase 
must have the interjection. As there are about one hundred ex- 
amples of this use, I shall illustrate from Nauck's first and last 
plays, The Alcestis and Phoenissae. 

AlceStlS, 407i &> 0"^e'rXla fir} TraOtov 

625, £> rovfit pev <Ta>oa<r' , 

6971 & Ktiiatrd rj(Tirrjji€i/os 

837* g> ToXXa rkafja 

1 hoeniSSae, I, a> tt)v Iv aOTpois ovpavov Tepvuiv ohov 

"HXie. — Here "hXi« is in apposition to the parti- 
cipial phrase. 

84. S <paevi>as ovpavov valujv TTTv^ds 

ZeO. — Example of the same use as the preceding. 

Other examples of the interjection with the participle in this 
play are 226, 298, 310, 580, 917, 1270, 1436, 1447, 1536. Since 
the interjection is not used with the unmodified names of persons, 
and since it is always used with the participle, the translation 
of such a vocative as is found in Iph. Taur. 17: 

<«> rrjo-fi dvd(7(7<cp EXXddof arpaTrjyias 
Aydp.e/xvov, 

is not "O Agamemnon, thou who dost wield the military power 
of Hellas" but "O thou who dost wield the military power 
of Hellas, thou Agamemnon". A more intricate example is 
Phoen. 580: 

u> <a<a fivtjcTTfvfiaTa 
"hhpaaTe irpoa6elc, 

which is not "O Adrastus, thou who didst press baneful wooings" 
but "O thou who didst press baneful wooings, thou Adrastus". 
Liddell and Scott miss the point entirely, by translating it "oh 
baneful spousals" thus removing the interjection from the parti- 
ciple, and changing an accusative to the vocative. 

II. In addresses to the inanimate, especially to parts of the 
body, as x«'p. xp"> s > "■<">* an d similar words, or in addresses to 
implements or parts of the house, the interjection is not omitted. 
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The large number of examples under this rule makes it im- 
possible to illustrate from more than two plays. 

Alcestis, I, & Scalar' 'aSih/tci' 

177) ^ htKTpOV 

234, S> $epaia x&ii', also 569, 837, 86l, 895, 911, 1 133. 

Phoen. 88, 182, 191, 226, 256, 613, 629, 678, 801, 818, 884, 
1019, 1290, 1342, 1500, 1595, 1701, 1702, 1764. The only one 
of these which does not have the interjection is Phoen. 629, kILv 
tL aot, Tj-oXir, where the interjection was not used because of the 
preceding 0-01. The apparent exception in Alcestis 248 is due 
to the fact that the words are part of an appeal beginning with 
a name of the god "aX« and so the interjection need not be used, 
as the initial word of the series gives the tone to the whole. 
There are but few exceptions to this rule in the other plays. 

III. When the first syllable of the third foot in trimeter is 
a monosyllabic vocative the interjection must be used. 

Alcestis 509, x u 'Pj <*> A tor 7r<u 

539, ovk to™, &ra£, The last word here is treated as 
a true monosyllable. 
Phoen. 154, fi'i) tuS', Z> na'u 

I432j <OfJLO^€v' a> TiKV 
I 7°3l v ^ v XPV' T ^° S ' 2> 77(11, 

Euripides has sixty examples of this use of the interjection. 
The only exceptions are the following, El. 1238, I. A. 1405, I. T. 
1 158, 1474, each having ' ' Kya^pvovos mil, Phoen. 532, *i\oTip'ar, 
Ttai; Rhesus 669, Aafprlov wal, 916, <$i\dppovos wat. In each of these 
exceptions the first two feet are made up of a single word, and 
the insertion of the interjection in the verse is impossible. There 
are no other exceptions. 

IV. An adjective used in the vocative without a noun regularly 
has the interjection. 

Alcestis 144, & tXtiixov, 250, <a raKaiva, 258, S> SvaSai/xov, 460, & fiova, 
7I7i &> K&Kiar , 74*) ^ ycvvaia Kai fiiy apiorr/, 824, Si (r^eVAt . 

Phoen. 124, 171, 884, 1072, 1671. No exception to this rule in 
the Alcestis or the Phoenissae. Some of the other plays have 
rare exceptions. 

Repeated vocatives such as -rUva riKva, & Sd/xo? Sd/xo? do not differ 
in the use of the interjection from the single form. These 
repeated forms are comparatively rare in Euripides, and as far 
as the vocative is concerned, do not bear out the note of Week- 
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lein to Phoen. 819, " Diese Wiederholung des Wortes ist eine 
dem Euripides eigentiimliche Weise lyrischen Ausdrucks". 

Three of the plays have no repeated vocative, viz. H. F. Suppl. 
I. T., while no play of Sophocles is without them. Sophocles in 
seven plays has nineteen repeated vocatives, while Euripides in 
nineteen plays has but thirty. Sophocles not only uses these 
repeated vocatives more freely than Euripides, but is much 
bolder in the words used. Euripides has a parallel to O. R. 
1403, S> ydfioi ydfioi, in Androm. 1186, and to O. R. 629, & n-oXu 
Tro'Xtf in Androm. 1211, but he has nothing to match Trach. 1089, 
& x*p" x<P"> nor Phil- 1 188, & ttovs Ttoit. About one-half of all 
these repeated vocatives in Euripides are put in the mouth of 
Hecuba. 

In the Teubner edition of Aeschylus there are twenty such 
repeated vocatives, so that Aeschylus uses them more often 
than Sophocles or Euripides. The Agamemnon has more re- 
peated vocatives than any other Greek tragedy. 

V. Class terms such as npdo-woXoi, Scales, omiBoi, and all words 
denoting slaves or servants, have the vocative without &, unless 
said by one servant to another. 

Androm. 426, &pS>ts, and also in 715. 
Bacchae 1217, 7r/>oWoXot. 

Hec. 1282, 8fiS>(s. 

Hel. II70, bpaxs, Il8l, oiraboi, 139I, BfiSxs. 

El. 360, o7rafioi, 394> Sp-Sxs, 851, TraXatoi dpwes, 9^0, dpmes, II35> 
onaoves. 

Her. IO5O, 8/j.S>fs, IO53, oiraSot. 

H. F. 7^4> irpotnraikoi. 

Sup. III5> a/uplwoKoi. 

Hip. 108, oiraboi, 200, TrpojroXot. 808, irp6o-iro\oi. 1084, H84, 
T-2,5%> Spa*!. 

I. A. I34O, 8/j.mes, I. T. 638, wpoo-noXoi, also I205. 

Ion, 5IO> npdinroXoi, 666, 8tia>!&(s, 1250, npoairdkoi. 

Medea, 1314, irpoo-jroXoi. Orestes 629, n-pdojroXoi, I380, 'E\ivr)S 
7Tp6(nro\ . 

Rhesus 804, fjvloxe, Tro. 295, Sfi&a, 880, ondoves. While free 
persons kept slaves at a distance and did not address them 
with the interjection, slaves could use to each other the familiar 

&. Androm. 64, a cpikraTr] o-vvSovXe, Ion, 1 109, S> <rvi/8ov\e. This 

rule is not violated by Aesch. Cf. Ag. 908, Bpaai, Choeph. 84, Sp-aal 
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ywaiKes. "jig, 8/xaiSes oIkwv. Compare also Soph. Antig. 578, 

fipaes, 1 108, oTrdoves. 1 2 14, ■npocrnoXoi , Trach. 1 264, diralioi. 

The use of the interjection in O. R. 945 is a fine touch. 

lOCasta. ri 8 J ov% 6 Trpeafivs IIo'Xi'/3or eyKparijs f'ri ', 

Messenger, ov drjr , eirzi viv davaros tv Tii<fiois e^ct, 

lOCasta. a irpoairoX , ov%i bffTTTOTrj Tab as Ta%os \p.o\ov<ra \e £cis ', 

Iocasta in her ecstasy of joy pays no thought to class dis- 
tinctions, and so uses 2> before 7rptScr7roXor, the only example in the 
extant Greek tragedies. 

Sophocles has one example of la with the vocative of a word 
denoting servitude, but the speaker has absolutely renounced 
himself and his authority. 

Antigone 1320. Creon. iya> yap <r' f'-yw (Kavov, a> fu'Xeas, 

eyto, <pap ervpov* la 7rpo(T7roAot, 

» > it ' ) * 1 > > * > 

aytTi p o ti ra^iwr , ayere p tKirooav, 

tov ovk ovra paWov rj pr)hiva. 

Here there can be no thought of class distinctions, and the 
interjection deepens the tone of self-abandonment and despair. 
As this rule is not confined to tragedy, but belongs to the 
common speech also, as will be shown later, it seems to me that 
the interjection denotes a degree of familiarity beyond that 
allowed to servants in their intercourse with their masters. 

VI. In addresses to persons present the interjection is never 
added to an unmodified proper name. 

Not once in Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides does a single 
example occur of an unmodified proper name of a person used 
in the vocative with an interjection. There are 255 examples 
of this rule in Euripides, and a large number in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. The interjection must have added here a certain 
familiar tone too undignified for tragedy. Euripides gives the 
very examples needed to illustrate this, Cyclops 539, where the 
Cyclops addresses Silenus with & SeiXrpe, and he himself is 
addressed as a KvK\a\j/ by Silenus 262. It seems that there 
must be something in the tone of the interjection, and not an 
accident that Euripides should address none of his characters 
by an unmodified name with the interjection, save only Cyclops 
and Silenus. I do not count Silenus and Cyclops as real persons ; 
hence this is no exception. I. A. 573, the chorus say a ndpn, 
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but he is not present, and the same applies to Hel. 1220, Phoen. 
1494, and Helen is hardly present, Hel. 11 20. 

These are not exceptions, as an absent person can be addressed 
in any desired manner without the tone seeming to him too 
familiar. 

VII. The use of several vocatives in succession with the inter- 
jection denotes great excitement, the use of a series without the 
interjection gives a feeling of calmness or composure. Hence 
a change from vocatives with the interjection to vocatives without 
them shows that the speaker has fixed his purpose and gained 
self-mastery, while the change from vocatives without the inter- 
jection to vocatives with & shows loss of self-control. 

From many examples of this I select two. Hippolytus, 902 ff. 
Theseus in wildest anger accosts his son for his supposed at- 
tempted crime, while the son with perfect calmness answers him, 
until the depravity and baseness of Phaedra is forced upon him, 
then from calmness he changes to the wildest passion and despair. 
During the time when Hippolytus is master of himself, he uses 
seven vocatives, not one with the interjection, while every one the 
father uses has &. With verse 1060 the baseness of it all comes 
to him, and in the verses immediately following he uses seven 
vocatives, each with the interjection. The shift from vocative 
without the interjection to vocative with interjection exactly 
corresponds to the change in his self-control. 

The other illustration is Iphigenia in Aulis 864 ff. Here the 
real purpose for which Iphigenia is brought to Aulis is found out, 
and the excitement and anguish is reflected in the vocatives, all 
of which until 999 have the interjection, finally after struggling, 
Iphigenia resolves to die, and gains complete control of herself, 
so that she tells her purpose to her mother 1368 ff., and in the 
speech which follows she uses four vocatives, not one of which 
has the interjection. 

On the whole, in Euripides the interjection adds familiarity or 
passion, the absence of the interjection gives a tone of calmness, 
distance, or reserve. 

Aristophanes. 

With Aristophanes there is a decided increase in the use of the 
interjection with the vocative. The interjection is used with 1000 
and omitted with 252 vocatives, that is, it is used with 80$ of the 
vocatives. 
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Most of the cases of omitted interjection fall under five heads. 

i) Poetic reminiscence or parody, e. g. Knights 1015 and 1030 
'Ep«x&i&)j, 1055 KfKpom&i], 1067 AlytiBr). Here, as in Homer and 
the Lyric Poets, the patronymic is used without the interjection. 
Peace 736, dvyarep Aids, 775, 816 Movaa. and often in other plays. 

2) Avoidance of cacophony after an "a" in the preceding 
syllable. The Acharnians has the following examples, 53, 95, 
414, 452, 777, 887; so in other plays. 

3) In phrases such as "w&pes 5i?/*drai the interjection is generally 
omitted, Achar. 328, avSpes Sg/uJnu, Knights 242, SvSpes Imrijs, 
Wasps 908, ai/Spet btKaaral. Peace 9, avSpet Konpo\6yot. [Here the 
omission of the interjection adds to the mock elevation.] Peace 
500 avdpcs Meyapijs, Lys. 1074, 1 122. av&pes Adxaves. The inter- 
jection is used in such expressions but 4 times, Achar. 56, Clouds 
1437, Peace 292, Plutus 322. The emotion which the interjection 
adds to this phrase is shown by the passage in the Acharnians, 

56, 3>v8pes irpvTavtis, nfiiKeire rfjv exxXi^criav ktX. 

4) In an address to a slave nai always omits the interjection, 
while the interjection is never omitted when nal is addressed to 
a free person, unless modifying words show that the person 
meant is free. 

This use I shall illustrate by the Clouds, as typical of all the 
plays. Strepsiades calls to the slave, 18, n-ai, Xixvov. but to his 

SOn 87, S> nai, nidov p.01. to the porter 132, irat, nai&iov. H44, rrai, t]p.i, 
nai n-at. Cf. also 614 to a slave prj irplrj, ndi, SgS', 1165, S> TfKvov, 

& noX, to Pheidippides. In the Frogs 190, when Dionysus calls 
out nai, SeOpo, Charon at once replies bovKov ovk ay&>, as the use of 
7™ alone revealed the slave. Later when the arrival at Hades 
shifted the relations, Dionysus said, 437, & nal. In the Acharnians 
1 136 after Lamachus has shouted nal to his slave ten times, in 
perplexity he calls £ n-m, which by itself would show his confusion, 
even if fiafiaiag' x ei V*P la T " npdyp-ara did not follow. [As this rule 
is even more striking in Plato, the reason for omitting the inter- 
jection in calling to a slave will be discussed in the study of Plato.] 

5) The interjection is often omitted to give a certain reserve, 
dignity, or elevation, either actual or in mockery: e. g. Knights 
242,551,634, 1253. 

The following table will show that those plays which have the 
least elevation have the lowest percentage of vocatives without 
the interjection, while those with most parody of tragedy and 
most mock or actual elevation have the most vocatives without &. 
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40 
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40 
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Birds 


21 
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The Knights, perhaps, comes nearest to the common familiar 
speech, and so has the fewest vocatives without the interjection. 
The 12 vocatives without & are as follows, three patronymics 
quoted above, three dignified appeals, one to the Knights, 242, 
one to the heliasts, 266, one to the /3<wX>}, 654, two lofty appeals 

tO the gods, 55 1 'to' ava£ ndcreiSov, 1 253 'EXXdwe ZeO, <jov to viKrjTrjpiov. 

One epic parody 634, where the mock elevation is made more 
striking by the omission of the interjection: 

aye dfj SxtraXot <a\ Ko/3aXot <a) Mo&uv, ktX. 

One 786, pictures the awe with which the Sausage-seller is re- 
garded : 

avOpairc, tis «; pav Hieyovos « tan 'AppoBiov tis inuvav', 

One is a mock dignified appeal to Demos. 

1207, ti ov SiaKpiveis, A^'. And the last of the twelve vocatives 
without a is addressed to slaves, 418 Trdides, so no interjection. 

Every time the vocative is used without the interjection in the 
Knights, it is in an expression of reserve or mock elevation. 

For Aristophanes the only conclusion is, the more elevated 
his style, the less he uses the interjection, while the nearer his 
language approaches to the common vulgar speech, the more is 
S> used with the vocative. 

Plato. 

There is but one important exception to the rule that in Plato 
the vocative has the interjection. Everywhere a slave is addressed 
as iral the interjection is omitted ; while a similar address to a 
free person never omits the interjection. The slave is addressed 
Theaet. 143 C. oXXa, nal, \a/3( to |3i/3X('oi' ko\ \£yc, but Socrates 
always addresses Theaetetus as Sinai, 145 D. 151 E. 156 A. 158 A. 
200 C. Symposium 175 A, to a slave, ov o-K^et, n-ni, ko.1 rfo-d£(ic 
ScoKparri; 213 E, <pcpc, irai, top \jrvKTtjpa, and in the plural 212 D, 
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Trailer, oi o-KtyatrBe ; 213 B, vnoXvere, TrdiBcs, 'A\Ki(3ia8r]v. Charmides 

155 B, to a slave, iral, Kakei Xap/iiSijv. In two places where slaves 
are not treated as slaves the interjection is used. In Meno, 
where Socrates is teaching geometry to Meno's slave, he treats 
him not as a slave but a pupil, hence always the interjection, 
82 B, 83 C, 85 B. In Symposium 175 B. Agathon says dXX' was, 

co jratSer, rovs aWovs eoriare. TTtivrais 7rapaTi0€T€ o tl av fiovXtjaSe, eirfidav 
Tts vp.lv fxr] €(pc<rrT]KTi b eycb ov&eTrcairoTf eVoi^cra' vvv ovv, vopi^ovres koL ejue 

l<f>' Lfimv KenXijo-dtu kt\. Here the relation of master and slave is 
abandoned, and Agathon definitely annuls the relation by the 
use of the interjection. Outside of the drunken discourse of 
Alcibiades in the Symposium there are too few examples of the 
vocative without the interjection to change the rule that, with 
the exception of addresses to slaves, the vocative always has the 
interjection. Twenty dialogues, including Republic, Protagoras, 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, have no exceptions. 

The slave was excluded from the interjection simply because 
it was too familiar, and to use it would have violated Plato's own 

precept, Laws JJ&, rrjv <V oiVeVou -npoaprfa-iv xph cr^e8o«' iiriTa^iv nacjav 
yiyvetrSaiy prj lipowirni^ovTas p.i)dapr] prj&apcos oi/ceVatf. 

Conclusion. 

The use of the interjection increased steadily with each sphere 
of literature from Homer to Plato. With Plato it became almost 
universal. 

In Homer the interjection was not used in prayers or in 
passages of dignity and elevation, but was freely used in the 
scenes at the hut of Eumaeus, and where Odysseus returned to 
his home in the guise of a beggar. In Lyric Poetry the inter- 
jection is most congenial to the drinking songs and the Carmina 
Popularia. In Aristophanes those plays which are least removed 
from the common people, as the Knights and the Peace, have 
the most vocatives with the interjection, and even in these 
plays the omissions are found in scenes of mock or actual 
elevation. The nearer literature drew to the language of the 
common people, the more the interjection was used. Evidently 
& belonged to the sermo vulgaris and hence was too familiar to 
be used in lofty scenes by Homer or the Lyric Poets. 

The interjection with the vocative was familiar, and was not 
freely used until the familiar language of comedy, dialectic, and 
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the law courts became the language of literature, when the 
vocative rarely appears without the interjection. 1 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. JOHN ADAMS SCOTT. 

'In the New Testament the interjection has practically vanished. In the 
four Gospels there are but three examples of ci with the vocative. <5 yevea 
dmcrroc, Matth. XVII, 17; Mark IX, 19; Luke IX, 41. i> avotjroi ml flpa&ds, 
Luke XXIV, 25. and a yvvai Matth. XV, 28. in each case the words of Jesus. 
Here the vocative has returned to the strictest Homeric use. No prayers 
have the interjection. 



